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the territory beyond the mountains, an interest dormant since the days 
of Lewis and Clark" is to ignore the fact that from the time John Floyd 
of Virginia began his agitation in congress for extending the laws of 
the United States over Oregon to the ratification of the treaty of division 
few subjects were so persistently aired in the national legislature or 
drew so much of the attention of administrations. To tell the story of 
Oregon and not even to mention the names of Floyd, Jedidiah Smith, 
Hall J. Kelley, Senator Lewis F. Linn, or Thomas H. Benton, cannot 
fail to put many aspects of the whole affair in a distorted perspective. 
Again, there is little in the book to indicate what Oregon had come to 
signify to the people of the west, of the whole west from Missouri north, 
prior to the nomination of Polk and the "bargain of '44." 

It is a satisfaction to read no version of the "Whitman legend" in the 
text, although one is surprised to find in the selected bibliography Bar- 
row's untrustworthy Oregon and no mention of William I. Marshall's 
Acquisition of Oregon. An account more evenly balanced and more in 
accord with the true situation might have been produced by giving more 
attention to some of the topics suggested, even at the expense of cutting 
down a portion of space allowed the story of the Salish Indians in St. 
Louis seeking missionaries for their people, or details of the overlanders ' 
experiences with Manuel Lisa. 

As a " Chronicle of the fur trade ' ' this work fulfills the purpose of the 
editors of the series in presenting an interesting account of a romantic 
phase of American development; historical perspective appears to have 
suffered in ' ' Adventurers of Oregon, ' ' who certainly included many per- 
sons, especially in the late thirties and early forties, seeking the trans- 
montane region for purposes other than bartering peltries with the 
Indians. 

L. B. Shippee 

The powers and aims of western democracy. By William Milligan 
Sloane, L.H.D., LL.D. (New York: Charles Scribner's sons, 1919. 
489 p. $3.50 net) 
This is a general and comprehensive account of the origin and develop- 
ment of democratic government and ideals from earliest times to the 
present. Professor Sloane traces the growth of democracy in all lands, 
but gives greatest space to the United States. The first part of the book 
deals with the development of democracy in thought and action. After 
a discussion of the vague beginnings of personal liberty in the oriental 
nations, the development of the democratic ideal is traced through Greek 
and Roman times, the medieval period, the reformation, and the English, 
American, French, and later revolutions. There are chapters on the 
institutions, forms, difficulties, and achievements of democracy. 
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Part two is devoted to the evolution of the modern nation; here the 
author traces the increase in the power of governments and points out 
the wholesome consequences of such growth and the dangers of further 
growth in some directions. Although he favors the continuance of con- 
ditions fostering individualism, he recognizes that state action must be 
greatly increased in some departments of life, that there seems to be an 
increasing number of problems that can be handled satisfactorily only 
by the state. There are well-balanced discussions of the serious problems 
confronting the nations of the world and America in particular. Much 
attention is given to such problems as emigration, immigration, the high 
birth rate accompanied by degeneracy of ideals and decline in physical 
vigor, congestion of population, the need of reforming our naturalization 
laws, the dangers of improvident marriages, the problem of capital and 
labor, the menace of socialism, anarchism, and bolshevism. 

The third and final part of the book is entitled "The struggle for 
peace," and is a historical presentation of the peace idea and its evolu- 
tion from Hebrew times to the Paris conference. The outstanding peace 
plans of Emeric Cruce, Grotius, "William Penn, Kant, and others are 
given with satisfactory fullness. It is pointed out that the world war 
was the first war in history waged for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational law and creating a new world organization that will prevent 
ruthless aggression and unprincipled violation of the law of nations. 
Adequate blame is placed on the central powers for bringing on the war, 
but there is also a clear treatment of the conditions here and there among 
the nations the world over, that are a menace to world peace. Al- 
though England, France, and America clearly showed their efficiency as 
democracies during the war, the final test of democracy will be its ability 
to establish and preserve peace. If democracy is to endure it must 
develop a machinery of world government supported and energized by a 
sentiment of international justice that pervades all nations. The old 
ideas of greed, imperialism, strategic advantage, and exploitation of the 
weaker races by the powerful must be replaced by new ideals if democ- 
racy is to reach its highest development. 

This is a serious, stimulating book. In the early chapters the style is 
somewhat involved and heavy, though on the whole the reader's atten- 
tion is firmly held. The usefulness of the book would have been in- 
creased if there had been given selected references to further works on 
the many phases of human development that are here so well presented. 

Carl Conrad Eckhardt 



